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I.  BASIC  IDEAS  OF  GANDHIJI 


If  one  were  to  write  about  the  thoughts  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Gandhiji,  it  would  swell  into  volumes.  It  is  a 
vast  subject,  as  comprehensive  as  life  and  its  manifold 
aspects  and  problems.  No  one  in  modern  times  has 
thought,  spoken,  written  and  acted  so  extensively,  so 
frankly,  so  forthrightly  and  so  boldly  as  Gandhiji.  He 
always  acted  and  thought  in  the  perspective  of  prac¬ 
tical  life,  its  problems  and  their  rightful  solution.  His 
thoughts  therefore  are  of  immense  value  to  every  man 
and  woman.  Whether  he  lived  in  a  cottage  in  some  re¬ 
mote  village  or  moved  in  the  glare  of  world  publicity, 
he  had  always  before  him  the  whole  of  humanity,  its 
problems,  its  welfare  and  its  future. 

His  writings,  which  are  being  published  by  the 
Government  of  India,  will  run  into  about  fifty-three 
volumes  of  royal  octavo  size  of  approximately  five 
hundred  pages  each.  He  wrote  mainly  in  English, 
though  it  was  not  his  mother  tongue,  nor  an  Indian 
language.  He  wielded  it  with  great  mastery  and  power. 
He  wrote  also  in  very  homely  Gujarati  which  was  his 
mother  tongue  and  in  Hindi  too  which  he  sought  to 
make  the  lingua  franca  of  India. 

If  we  want  to  understand  him  and  the  significance 
of  his  actions,  we  must  try  to  know  his  approach  and 
his  basic  ideas  about  life  and  its  problems.  By  basic 
ideas  I  mean  the  ideas,  from  which  other  ideas  stem 
and  derive.  I  can  deal  here  only  with  a  few  of  them. 
I  limit  the  scope  to  four  ideas,  and  words  embodying 
them.  I  shall  try  to  give  their  derivation  and  meaning, 
their  significance  and  connotation  in  this  chapter.  In 


the  course  of  the  use  of  these  words,  Gandhiji  added 
profound  meanings  to  them  by  his  action  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  A  full  and  proper  understanding  of  these 
words  and  ideas  is  necessary  if  we  aim  at  understand¬ 
ing  his  very  important  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
problems  relating  to  human  relationship  and  to  the 
higher  way  of  living  which  was  his  aim. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  here  only  four  of  his  ideas 
and  the  four  words  which  express  them.  They  may 
be  said  to  be  seminal  in  so  far  as  they  cover  the  whole 
.of  Gand hian  thought  and  philosophy,  in  a  general 
way.  Gandhiji  never  wrote  any  philosophy  as  such 
nor  has  anybody  attempted  so  far  to  give  us  an  out¬ 
line  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  yet  to  be  attempted. 
But  these  four  words  may  be  said  to  signify  the  car¬ 
dinal  principles  of  his  philosophy,  which  runs  like  an 
undercurrent  throughout  his  writings  and  his  career. 
If  his  tumultuous  and  long  but  open  and  ‘unwalled 
existence’  is  to  be  compared  to  the  mighty  streams 
of  Ganga  and  Jamuna  which  meet  at  Triveni  Sangam, 
one  can  very  well  say  that  his  philosophy  is  like  the 
unseen  Sarasvati,  which  is  said  to  join  the  two  rivers 
there. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  better  if  I  use  here  the 
original  four  Sanskrit  words  which  stand  for  Gandhi- 
ji’s  main  ideas.  Of  course,  the  English  equivalents  will 
be  there,  but  they  can  hardly  convey  the  full  connota¬ 
tion  underlying  them. 

These  four  words  are  Satya  (truth),  Ahimsa  (non¬ 
violence  or  love),  Satyagraha  (Adherence  to  truth) 
and  Sarvodaya  (affluence  of  all). 

Satya  (truth) :  Gandhiji  used  the  English  word 
‘truth’  to  signify  what  he  meant  by  ‘Satya’.  Satya  is 
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derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  spsr  (us)  to  be.  Sat 
means  being;  Satya  is  that  which  is;  that  which  exists; 
that  which  is  a  fact;  that  which  is  truth.  The  perfect 
accord  and  correspondence  between  existence  or  fact 
and  its  expression  in  thought,  word  and  deed  is  Satya 
or  truth.  Satya  is  born  with  existence  itself;  it  is  co- 
eternal  with  all  existence,  with  consciousness  and  with 
all  knowledge.  It  can  never  be  destroyed. 

Gandhiji  was  a  tireless  seeker  after  Satya  that  is 
truth.  He  often  said  that  truth  was  his  God.  Truth 
is  something  which  is  common  to  the  theists  as  well 
as  to  the  atheists,  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to  the 
scientist,  to  a  religionist  as  well  as  to'  a  rationalist.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  expressed  by  the  word  Law,  the  Law 
which  controls  and  rules  the  whole  of  being 
and  becoming.  In  this  sense,  it  may  also  be  expressed 
by  the  word  Reality.  But  one  would  say  that  this  word 
takes  us  into  the  realm  of  metaphysics. 

No  thinker  can  ignore  metaphysics,  and  Gandhiji 
did  not  do  so.  It  is  sometimes  sought  to  be  made  out 
that  Buddha  did  not  care  for  metaphysics  and  did  not 
try  to  solve  metaphysical  problems.  It  is  not  so.  What 
Buddha  said  and  emphasised  was  that  they  should  not 
be  of  immediate  concern  to  us.  There  was  no  urgency 
about  them.  What  was  very  urgent  and  what  required 
instant  solution  was  the  problem  of  sorrow,  its  root- 
cause  and  its  removal.  Gandhiji  believed  in  abstract 
Reality  as  much  as  in  the  truth  of  daily  life.  But  what 
called  for  immediate  attention  was  the  truth  of  daily 
human  life  as  lived  by  the  common  man  and  in  terms 
of  his  sufferings,  his  needs,  his  aspirations  and  their 
legitimate  satisfaction.  The  abstract  and  the  ideal,  the 
distant  and  the  hazy  were  real  to  him  but  the  daily  and 
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hourly  experience  of  the  struggling,  suffering  millions 
in  this  physical  body  were  far  more  real  and  required 
his  constant  attention.  This  kind  of  intense  perception 
of  human  life  as  lived  from  day  to  day  was  the  reason 
of  his  passion  for  removing  all  evil  and  suffering  by 
service  and  sacrifice  of  the  extremest  kind.  He  came 
to  identify  himself  with  humanity.  The  evils  and  in¬ 
justice  which  brought  all  suffering  and  made  man 
miserable  became  intolerable  to  him.  He  sought  the 
noblest  remedy  to  fight  evil  but  not  by  evil,  to  resist 
all  evil  with  good  through  love,  through  non-violence. 
While  he  was  the  enemy  of  all  evil  in  every  shape  and 
form  and  while  he  fought  it  unto  death,  he  claimed  to 
be  the  friend,  and  rightly  so,  of  the  evil-doer,  since  he 
strove  to  rid  him  of  the  evil  in  him. 

Thus  Reality  was  ever  present  to  him  but  its  multi¬ 
tudinous  manifestations,  and  particularly  man  and  his 
destiny  were  his  immediate  concern.  Whenever  and 
wherever  he  perceived  any  evil,  he  tried  to  dig  out  the 
truth  objectively  and  without  any  selfish  end.  Once 
he  did  this,  he  used  to  have  infinite  faith  in  the  truth 
of  his  perception  and  he  would  then  fight  for  the  truth 
to  the  bitter  end.  ‘Satyameva  Jayate,  Na  Anritani  , 
truth  alone  triumphs  and  not  untruth,  was  not 
merely  a  slogan  or  a  copy-book  maxim  for  him  but 
a  living  faith  and  an  inspiring  mantra — words  impre¬ 
gnated  with  power.  For  instance,  to  him  ‘India  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Indians’  was  a  Satya — truth,  and  British 
rule  which  was  a  foreign  rule,  was  an  Asatya — un¬ 
truth.  Similarly,  to  refer  to  a  social  objective,  to  him 
‘Woman  must  have  equal  rights  with  man’,  was  a 
truth  which  must  triumph.  This  way  of  looking  at 
truth  enabled  him  to  perceive  it  properly  in  terms  of 
practical  problems  and  to  find  out  their  right  and 
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wrong  aspects.  Once  he  found  the  truth,  his  faith  in 
its  ultimate  prevalence  armed  him  with  immense  moral 
strength  and  enabled  him  to  fight  for  it  with  his  spe¬ 
cialised  weapon  of  Ahimsa  in  the  form  of  Satyagraha. 

Ahimsa — Non-violence  (love):  Satya  is  the  truth, 
the  perception  of  the  thing  as  it  is,  the  right  or  wrong, 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  cause  or  of  a  problem  in 
life.  Himsa  (injury  or  killing)  and  Ahimsa*  or  love 
(non-injury  or  non-killing)  may  be  said  to  be  the  two 
types  of  human  reaction  to  any  perceived  fact  or 
thing.  They  correspond  to  the  feelings  of  dislike  and 
like,  of  hatred  and  love.  Hatred  in  the  extreme  leads 
to  killing  and  total  destruction,  and  love  leads  to  non¬ 
killing,  non-injury,  to  preservation  and  promotion  of 
life,  to  construction.  These  are  the  primary  and  basic 
reactions  which  each  individual  gives  to  everything  he 
comes  across  outside  himself — to  the  ‘other’  ( itara 
in  Sanskrit).  - 

The  Sanskrit  word  Ahimsa  is  derived  from  3T  (not) 
and  f^rr  (killing  or  injuring).  The  primary  and  funda¬ 
mental  urge  of  life  is  the  will  to  live.  The  Elan  Vitale , 
as  Bergson  calls  it,  is  the  life-energy  trying  to  express 
itself  in  varied  forms  of  matter  evolved  by  it  in  the 
course  of  millions  of  years.  It  has  now  reached  the 
stage  of  human  beings. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  process  of  the  evolution  of 
life,  at  some  stage  life  lives  strangely  enough  by  des¬ 
troying  and  consuming  other  living  beings  even  of  its 
own  species.  In  fact,  no  other  way  seems  possible  at 
that  stage:  the  fish,  the  carnivora,  for  instance.  That 
is  the  only  way  of  life  for  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  in 
the  animal  world  there  is  any  ethical  distinction  bet¬ 
ween  Himsa  and  Ahimsa.  Man,  however,  at  some 
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stage  began  to  look  upon  killing  other  human  beings 
for  food  as  something  which  revolted  against  his  sense 
of  sympathy  or  empathy  as  the  case  might  be.  It  later 
expanded  to  other  life  as  well.  Ultimately,  non-killing, 
non-injury  acquired  ‘value'  and  an  ethical  significance. 
Different  religions,  however,  emphasised  this  virtue  in 
different  ways  and  degrees.  Jainism,  for  instance,  went 
to  the  extreme  of  looking  upon  even  one’s  breathing 
as  involving  Himsa,  while  there  are  other  religions 
which  think  that  animals  other  than  man  have  no 
souls  to  be  killed.  From  religious  injunctions  and  in¬ 
hibitions  to  ethical  precepts  was  an  easy  step.  So,  the 
significance  of  non-injury  and  the  positive  promotion 
of  life  gained  progressive  strength  and  ethical  value 
in  the  individual  as  well  as  the  social  life  of  man. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  once  Ahimsa  is  enthron¬ 
ed  on  the  pedestal  of  ethical  virtue,  its  application  can¬ 
not  be  restricted  only  to  living  or  sentient  beings. 
Violence  to  or  destruction  of  material  things  or  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  human  beings  involves  Himsa,  that 
is  injury.  Those  who  own  or  possess  or  are  interested 
in  some  material  or  property  are  injured  by  injury 
or  destruction  of  that  property.  Thus  injury  to  mat¬ 
ter  and  property  spells  injury  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  interest  in  them.  The  degree  of  violence  in¬ 
volved  v/ould  depend  upon  the  extent  of  damage  and 
degree  of  interest  evinced.  For  instance,  if  a  national 
fiag  is  destroyed,  the  whole  nation  feels  insulted  and 
injured.  There  the  measure  of  injury  or  otherwise 
would  not  depend  upon  the  material  or  the  property 
injured  but  upon  the  imponderable  sense  of  injury 
which  the  person  or  persons  concerned  would  feel 
on  account  of  the  act  which  causes  the  injury  to  the 
property  concerned. 
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Thus,  though  originally  Ahimsa  meant  only  non¬ 
injury  and  non-killing  in  the  physical  sense,  the  mean¬ 
ing  went  on  extending  until  it  meant  injury  of  any 
kind,  physical,  mental,  moral  or  spiritual.  Similarly 
for  the  person  causing  injury,  the  meaning  extended 
from  his  causing  it  by  physical,  oral  or  mental  means. 
In  Sanskrit,  the  terms  used  are  Himsa  j%*rr,  TFTT, 


From  this  negative  way  of  ‘non-injury’,  it  is  only  a 
step  to  the  positive  way  of  love;  if  one  is  to  ensure 
non-injury  of  every  kind  to  the  ‘other’  person,  the 
most  natural  and  effective  way  is  to  love  the  ‘other’ 
person  as  oneself.  Then  alone  will  a  man  see  to  it 
that  he  not  only  does  not  injure  any  one  but  strives 
his  utmost  to  do  positive  good  to  him.  Love  is  that 
emotion  which  arises  out  of  the  experience  of  oneness, 
out  of  identity  of  interest.  The  negative  feeling  of  non¬ 
injury  gets  transformed  into  the  positive  emotion  of 
love  and  identity  till  the  altruistic  sense  so  overwhelms 
all  other  considerations  that  the  person  willingly  sac¬ 
rifices  himself  for  the  person  or  the  cause  he  loves. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  what  is  going  on  in  the 
universe  reveals  to  us  that  construction  and  destruc¬ 
tion  is  a  continuous  process.  Nothing  comes  out  of 
nothing.  Something  comes  into  existence  because  some¬ 
thing  else  is  destroyed  as  we  know  it.  A  continuous 
process  of  transformation  is  going  on  involving  con¬ 
struction  and  destruction.  What  is  wrong  if  man  as  a 
part  of  this  universe  acts  as  an  instrument  of  des¬ 
truction  in  this  cosmic  process?  Why  should  it  be 
unethical  or  sinful  to  destroy?  The  answer  is,  while 
nature  is  capable  of  creating  life,  man  is  not.  Man 
has  no  right  to  destroy  what  he  cannot  create.  He 
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should  always  help  construction  and  refrain  from 
destruction,  except  for  reconstruction. 

Another  important  consideration  for  refraining  from 
destruction  is  that  man  is  always  in  need  of  things 
which  are  either  natural  or  ‘constructed’  or  made  by 
man.  To  destroy  them  is  to  destroy  what  man  is  al¬ 
ways  in  need  of.  Moreover,  destruction  of  things  be¬ 
longing  to  others  injures  the  minds  of  others  as  indi¬ 
cated  above. 

Thus  construction  and  non-injury  is  man’s  supreme 
duty.  He  should  leave  destruction  of  life  to  nature  or 
God. 

The  connotation  of  Ahimsa,  of  non-injury,  of  love, 
has  differed  from  age  to  age,  from  religion  to  religion 
and  from  thinker  to  thinker.  One  can  say  that  the 
concept  is  still  evolving  and  its  application  is  also  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  important  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  destruction  that  man  is  developing  on 
account  of  his  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature.  In 
Christian  ethics,  ‘resist  not  evil  (by  evil)’  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  injunction  while  ‘do  unto  others  as  you  would 
be  done  by,’  ‘love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’  are  posi¬ 
tive  duties  enjoined.  This  concept  evolved  through 
centuries.  If  ‘tooth  for  a  tooth  and  a  nail  for  a  nail’ 
was  the  start,  ‘do  not  kill’  followed  soon.  But  the 
will  to  kill  comes  from  hatred.  Therefore,  ‘do  not  hate’ 
has  to  be  the  basis  of  ‘do  not  kill’.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  ‘do  not  hate’.  If  one  is  to  be  above 
hate,  the  only  way  is  to  cultivate  love.  It  is  only  when 
that  is  done  in  the  highest  degree  that  one  can  be 
sure  of  never  hating  and  of  always  loving.  That  would 
mean  identity  of  interest. 

In  the  earliest  days  when  the  Vedas  were  composed, 
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slaughter  of  animals  was  the  normal  course  and  animal- 
sacrifice  was  also  current  in  Hinduism.  Then  came  the 
injunction  that  Himsa  or  killing  should  be  allowed 
only  in  sacrifices  ( Ahimsan  Sarva  T eerthebhyah) „ 
But  this  concept  developed  further  till  it  became  one 
of  the  five  cardinal  virtues  (yamas),  namely,  A  himsa, 
Satya ,  Asteya  (non-stealing),  Aparigraha  (non-posses¬ 
sion),  and  Brahmacharya  (continence).  Even  in  the 
Bhagavad  Geeta,  in  which  the  refrain  of  Sri  Krishna 
to  Arjuna  is  to  fight  the  battle  of  righteousness  ( tas - 
mat  yuddhyaswa) ,  Ahimsa  has  been  emphasised  half 
a  dozen  times  in  various  contexts  but  always  as  one 
of  the  highest  virtues  necessary  for  spiritual  progress 
and  perfection.  Undoubtedly,  however,  Hinduism  lays 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  Satya  or  Truth  and  not  on 
Ahimsa.  While  Satya  is  the  ideal  to  be  achieved  and 
realised  and  lived,  Ahimsa  is  the  means  to  achieve 
fullest  possible  detachment  ( Anasakti )  and  peace 
(Shanti),  which  are  necessary  for  spiritual  realisation. 

Jainism  arose  in  India  a  few  centuries  earlier  than 
Buddhism  and  started  with  what  is  called  the  Chatur- 
yama  Dharma,  the  Fourfold  Law.  It  was  propagated 
by  Parshwanath  in  about  nine  hundred  B.C.  and  gave 
the  highest  place  to  Ahimsa.  While  it  is  the  noblest 
act  for  each  soul  to  help  the  other  in  the  march  to¬ 
wards  liberation  and  perfection,  non-injury  and  there¬ 
fore  non-hindrance  of  any  soul  in  its  march  is  the  least 
that  one  could  do  as  a  primary  duty.  That  is  how  Ahim¬ 
sa  is  the  highest  duty  ( Paramo  Dharmah )  of  a  Jain. 
There  is  no  other  religion  or  cult  in  the  world  which 
has  placed  Ahimsa  so  high  and  which  has  carried  it 
into  practice  to  the  extent  of  idealising  even  death 
by  fasting  or  non-partaking  of  food,  ( Prayopaveshana ) 
as  the  best  way  of  demonstrating  Ahimsa — because 
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even  breathing  involves  Himsa.  What  would  other¬ 
wise  be  called  suicide,  is  the  highest  form  of  self- 
abnegation  according  to  the  Jain  view  because  it  is 
the  greatest  demonstration  of  the  Ahimsa  Dharnia. 

The  approach  of  Buddhism  towards  Ahimsa  is 
somewhat  different.  Hatred  cannot  end  hatred,  killing 
cannot  stop  killing  or  destruction  of  life.  It  is  only  by 
non-hatred  and  love  that  killing  and  wars  can  be  put 
a  stop  to.  Moreover,  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
can  be  secured  only  by  friendliness  ( maitri ),  by  com¬ 
passion  (Karima),  and  by  wishing  well  ( kalyan )  of 
others.  Every  mental  attitude  which  is  contrary  to 
these,  causes  disturbance  in  the  mind  and  brings  about 
loss  of  equanimity  which  is  necessary  for  attaining 
Nirvana  (final  beatitude).  The  remorse  of  Asoka,  the 
Mauryan  emperor  of  Pataliputra,  after  the  slaughter 
of  thousands  in  the  Kalinga  battle,  his  bidding  good¬ 
bye  to  all  wars  and  conquests  during  his  long  regime 
of  the  remaining  forty  years,  and  his  starting  of  humani¬ 
tarian  activities  for  the  removal  of  the  suffering  of 
men  as  well  as  of  animals  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
impact  of  Ahimsa  on  a  great  and  sensitive  human 
mind. 

In  almost  every  religion  in  the  world  Ahimsa  has  an 
important  place  either  in  a  restricted  sense  as  between 
human  beings  belonging  to  the  respective  religions,  or  in 
the  widest  possible  sense,  as  between  all  sentient  beings. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  several  degrees  of  Ahimsa  in 
different  religions  and  ethical  systems  range  between 
these  two  extreme  points.  The  principles  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  Ahimsa,  for  instance,  may  be  restricted  to  their 
observance  only  as  between  the  followers  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  faith  and  not  beyond  that.  It  may  also  be  as  wide 
and  comprehensive  as  among  the  Jains  where  it  is 


applicable  to  all  sentient  beings  and  every  atom  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  some  primary  or  elementary  sentience. 

In  Islam,  Ahimsa  has  an  important  place.  In  fact, 
Islam  means  peace  and  peace  cannot  be  secured  or 
enjoyed  without  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  Ahim¬ 
sa  in  some  form  or  other  and  in  some  degree  or  other. 
Similarly  the  Christian  religion  has  ‘peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  unto  men’  as  its  ideal.  Love,  love  which  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  service  and  sacrifice  is  a  great  driving 
force  in  Christianity. 

In  the  case  of  Gandhiji,  Ahimsa  had  perhaps  the 
deepest  and  the  widest  ever  significance  and  connota¬ 
tion.  The  only  limitation  was  its  practical  application. 
He  did  not  much  care  only  for  theories,  ideas,  concep¬ 
tions.  He  would  immediately  think  of  them  in  terms 
of  putting  them  into  practice.  An  ounce  of  action  is 
worth  tons  of  theory,  he  would  say.  Ahimsa  has  to  be 
consistent  with  healthy  human  life  and  its  progress.  It 
has  to  be  an  evolutionary  force  if  it  is  to  serve  humanity 
and  human  purposes.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  end 
is  human  living  in  a  way  which  would  take  man  up  the 
ladder  of  evolution  to  a  healthier,  purer,  nobler  life  of 
ethical  eminence  and  spiritual  significance. 

Like  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  of  Lambrene  who  advo¬ 
cates  “Respect  for  Life*’  as  the  basis  for  a  new  civiliza¬ 
tion,  Gandhiji  realised  that  the  abstract  form  of  Ahim¬ 
sa  was  of  no  use  except  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
metaphysical  speculation.  It  is  as  good  as  the  abstract 
idea  of  Reality.  We  have  to  deal  with  life  as  lived  to¬ 
day,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  lived  for  making  it  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  all-sided  evolution.  Man  cannot  even  breathe, 
much  less  live  without  causing  harm  and  even  death 
to  millions  of  bacteria  and  microbes.  In  fact,  the  inside 
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of  man  and  the  blood  which  keeps  a  human  being  going 
is  as  much  a  breeding  ground  of  new  cells  as  the 
slaughter-house  of  millions  of  them  almost  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  Even  the  strictest  vegetarian  can¬ 
not  but  kill  and  consume  living  organisms  on  a  vast 
scale  even  for  bare  living. 

What  is  essential,  therefore,  is  the  basic  attitude  of 
Ahimsa — love,  towards  all  life,  however  insignificant. 
That  attitude  has  to  be  ingrained  in  the  man  who 
wants  to  follow  the  principle  of  Ahimsa.  It  has  to 
be  cultivated  as  a  strict  discipline  at  all  levels,  namely, 
the  physical  (kayo),  the  oral  ( wacha ),  and  mental 
( manasa ).  That  is  to  say,  such  a  man  should  abstain 
from  injuring  life  not  only  physically  but  abstain  from 
using  language  which  may  injure  sentient  beings  and 
shut  off  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  which  are  likely 
to  harm  others.  Thus,  subjectively  as  well  as  objec¬ 
tively,  Ahimsa — love,  should  be  the  foundation  of  all 
relationship  with  everything  that  is  living  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  this  attitude  has  to  be  consistent  with  a 
healthy  living  which  would  take  one  to  higher  levels 
of  life  and  consciousness.  Otherwise,  instant  suicide 
would  be  the  only  logical  conclusion  of  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  abstract! 

Many  who  criticised  Gandhiji  for  some  of  his  acts, 
such  as  allowing  a  suffering  calf  to  be  mercy-killed, 
connivance  in  killing  mad  dogs  and  of  monkeys  who 
destroyed  crops,  were  no  doubt  people  who  rated 
Ahimsa  as  the  highest  virtue,  but  they  were  possibly 
fanatics  who  mistook  means  for  ends  and  lost  sight 
of  ends  in  the  process  of  idealising  means. 

To  Gandhiji  all  life  was  one  as  well  as  sacred  but 
at  the  same  time  he  could  not  lose  sight  of  the  scale 
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of  values  and  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  life.  In 
his  eyes,  it  was  through  Ahimsa  that  humanity  had 
reached  the  present  level  of  culture  and  civilization  and 
it  was  through  Ahimsa  alone  that  man  could  nego¬ 
tiate  the  next  stages  of  his  progress.  The  Himsa  which 
man  indulged  in  and  the  bloody  wars  of  destruction 
which  have  stained  the  pages  of  history  and  which 
may  for  a  long  time  to  come  disfigure  the  future  image 
of  man,  are  but  vestiges  of  infant  humanity  and  marks 
the  pathological  conditions  which  occasionally  over¬ 
take  man.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  discern  the  basic 
force  underlying  the  progressive  culture  of  man  and 
promote  them  inspite  of  self-centred  temptations  and 
temporary  tendencies  towards  hatred  and  destruction. 

Though  Gandhiji  almost  invariably  used  the  seem¬ 
ingly  negative  word  Ahimsa  (non-injury),  it  always 
included  the  positive  concept  of  love — of  identity  with 
the  object  loved.  It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  ab¬ 
stinence  from  injuring  or  killing  somebody.  With  him 
Ahimsa  was  an  irrepressible  emotion  to  go  all  out  to 
do  good  even  to  the  opponent  and  the  evil-doer.  It 
was  as  if  a  part  of  the  positive  evolutionary  urge  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  from  all  points  of  view. 

So  viewed,  Ahimsa  emerges  as  the  fundamental  con¬ 
dition  of  all  human  relationship.  If  we  delink  Ahimsa 
from  all  religious  and  theological  ideas  for  the  time 
being  and  look  upon  it  as  a  social  principle,  we  find 
that  no  two  persons,  not  even  husband  and  wife,  not 
certainly  the  lover  and  the  beloved,  can  stay  together 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  human  society  except  on 
the  basis  of  Ahimsa.  If  each  of  us  were  to  be  afraid 
of  each  other  on  account  of  violence  and  injury  and 
death,  how  can  we  form  a  society,  how  can  we  build 
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social  life  and  how  can  we  proceed  with  any  civiliza¬ 
tion? 

Gandhiji  thought  and  pondered  over  all  these  aspects 
of  Ahimsa  and  experienced  the  importance  of  it  in  daily 
life.  His  life-long  practice  of  Ahimsa  taught  him  new 
lessons,  till  it  became  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  his 
thought  and  action  throughout  life. 

Satyagraha — the  Non-Violent  Adherence  to  Truth : 
Gandhiji’s  practice  of  Ahimsa  or  non-violence  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness;  it  was 
really  misrepresented  that  way  in  the  beginning  in 
South  Africa.  It  was  then  called  Passive  Resistance. 
He  had  to  explain  in  a  public  meeting  at  Germinstone 
that  his  non-violence  was  of  quite  a  different  brand. 
His  explanation  runs  as  follows:  — 

“But  brute  force  had  absolutely  no  place  in  the 
Indian  movement  in  any  circumstance,  and  the  reader 
will  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  no  matter  how  badly 
they  suffered,  the  Satyagrahi  never  used  physical 
force  and  that  too  although  there  were  occasions 
when  they  were  in  a  position  to  use  it  effectively. 
Again,  although  the  Indians  had  no  franchise  and 
were  weak,  these  considerations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  organisation  of  Satyagraha.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Indians  would  have  taken  to  Satya¬ 
graha  even  if  they  had  possessed  arms  or  the 
franchise.  Probably  there  would  not  have  been  any 
scope  for  Satyagraha  if  they  had  the  franchise.  If 
they  had  arms,  the  opposite  party  would  have 
thought  twice  before  antagonising  them.  One  can 
therefore  understand  that  people  who  possess  arms 
would  have  fewer  occasions  for  offering  Satyagraha. 
My  point  is  that  I  can  definitely  assert  that  in  plan- 
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ning  the  Indian  movement  there  never  was  the 
slightest  thought  given  to  the  possibility  or  otherwise 
of  offering  armed  resistance.  Satyagraha  is  soul  force 
pure  and  simple;  and  whenever  and  to  whatever 
extent  there  is  room  for  the  use  of  arms  or  physi¬ 
cal  force  or  brute  force,  there  and  to  that  extent 
is  there  so  much  less  possibility  for  soul  force.  These 
are  purely  antagonistic  forces  in  my  view,  and  I  had 
full  realisation  of  this  antagonism  even  at  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Satyagraha”. 

This  was  in  fact  the  emergence  of  Satyagraha,  the 
Gandhian  way  of  adherence  to  truth,  the  path  of  non¬ 
violent  resistance.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  result¬ 
ant  of  three  elements,  the  happy  wedding  of  Satya  and 
Ahimsa,  the  will  to  resist  all  evil  in  all  shapes  and 
forms,  and  to  resist  always  non-violently.  Satya  that 
is  truth  is  to  be  realised  by  experience  and  establish¬ 
ed  as  the  ruling  principle  of  life  in  all  fields  of  human 
activity.  It  is  to  be  realised  and  established  through 
non-violence,  through  love,  through  self-suffering  and 
sacrifice  and  not  through  physical  force  or  coercion.  In 
the  course  of  doing  so,  evils  of  different  types  come 
in  the  way.  They  are  anti-evolutionary  forces  or  agents 
of  the  force  which  clogs  the  way  to  perfection.  They 
are  the  cause  of  human  suffering  and  misery  and  al¬ 
ways  act  as  hindrances  to  progress. 

The  will  to  resist  evil  and  all  untruth  was  supreme 
in  Gandhiji.  In  fact  that  was  his  passion.  At  the  same 
time  to  resist  it  with  non-violence  was  his  unique  con¬ 
tribution,  He  found  that  hatred  and  violence  bred  fresh 
evils.  He  spent  all  his  life  in  discovering  new  forms 
of  non-violent  resistance  to  suit  different  situations  in 
different  fields  of  human  activity,  such  as  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  political  and  other.  He  went  about  making  experi- 
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merits  in  a  scientific  spirit.  He  has  been  able  to  add  a 
significant  chapter  to  social  dynamics,  a  chapter  which 
has  opened  new  avenues  of  approach  to  the  solution 
of  human  conflicts  in  a  more  civilized  and  rational  way 
than  attempted  hitherto  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  word  Satyagraha  is  derived  from  Satya  (truth) 
and  Agraha  (holding  fast,  adherence).  The  simple 
meaning  of  the  compound  word  is  ‘adherence  to  truth’. 
But  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  is  much  more  and 
indicates  the  means  namely,  Ahimsa.  It  is  always  non¬ 
violence  and  peaceful  adherence  to  truth.  A  Satyagrahi 
is  a  relentless  fighter  for  truth  and  he  wages  a  life¬ 
long  war  with  evil  and  untruth.  But  while  he  is  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  all  evil  and  injustice,  he  is  the 
friend,  lover  and  benefactor  of  the  evil-doer.  He  never 
even  dreams  of  evil  or  injury  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  wants  to  rid  the  evil-doer  of  his  evil  and 
thus  make  him  shed  all  that  makes  him  an  evil-doer. 
His  weapons  are  therefore  on  par  with  his  objectives 
of  conquering  evil  and  curing  the  evil-doer  as  well 
as  enlisting  his  sympathies  and  even  his  services  for 
fighting  the  evil.  The  evil  and  evil  actions  alone  are 
the  enemy;  in  fact,  they  are  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind  which  have  to  be  fought  both  by  those  who 
have  determined  to  eradicate  evil  and  those  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  grips  of  evil-doing.  Destruction  or 
annihilation  of  the  evil-doer  is  not  the  aim.  It  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  evil-doer  which  is  aimed  at.  Therefore, 
it  differs  both  in  its  aim  and  technique  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  conventional  ways  of  fighting  social  and  other 
evils  and  resolving  conflicts  of  interests. 

The  basic  belief  in  the  case  of  a  Satyagrahi  is  that 
truth  must  always  win  in  the  end  and  that  evil  can¬ 
not  be  destroyed  or  conquered  by  counter-evil;  hatred 
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cannot  be  overcome  by  hatred;  and  violence  only 
multiplies  by  returning  violence  for  violence.  War  has 
never  solved  any  problem;  it  has  always  created  new 
problems.  The  use  of  violence  inevitably  diverts  the 
mind  of  both  parties  away  from  the  point  at  issue  and 
the  energies  of  both  are  employed  in  the  science  of 
destruction.  Violence  is  the  very  symbol  of  the  law  of 
the  jungle  and  connotes  a  very  low  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Mutual  destruction  and  attempts  to  do  it  is  bound 
to  make  both  parties  poorer  in  many  ways  in  the  end. 
The  energy,  the  time,  the  skill  employed  in  develop¬ 
ing  instruments  of  destruction,  if  employed  for  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  conflicts  would  bring  in  an 
era  of  abundance  and  plenty  for  all.  Moreover,  Satya- 
graha  lifts  the  issue  to  a  higher  level  by  inviting  the 
parties  to  a  conference  table  and  making  them*  apply 
their  minds  to  rational  ways  and  means  of  resolving 
conflicts  and  forcing  them  to  adopt  moral  standards. 
The  perception  of  truth,  the  close  study  of  a  truthful 
and  just  cause,  preparation  of  the  public  mind  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  cause,  readiness  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for 
it,  the  use  of  only  non-violent  means  out  of  love  for 
the  cause  and  good  intentions  towards  the  opponents, 
and  uttermost  non-violent  resistance  to  whatever 
comes  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  truth  and 
justice,  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  ingredients 
of  Satyagraha. 

Satyagraha  requires  the  will  to  resist  all  evil  and 
injustice.  It  presupposes  immense  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice.  Fearlessness,  truthfulness, 
character  and  courage  to  sacrifice  everything  in  a  non¬ 
violent  way  without  an  iota  of  illwill  towards  the 
opponents  are  invaluable  virtues  in  a  Satyagrahi. 

Gandhiji  caught  hold  of  this  idea  in  South  Africa 
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and  enthused  thousands  of  Indians  to  adopt  this 
method  to  fight  the  evil  of  racial  discrimination  bet¬ 
ween  the  years  1893  and  1914.  In  a  number  of  ways 
South  Africa  was  his  workshop  both  as  regards  his 
own  evolution  as  the  father  of  Satyagraha  and  the 
forging  of  the  new  non-violent  weapon  of  resistance 
and  conquest  thereby  of  social  and  other  injustices. 

Satyagraha  however  did  not  remain  only  as  a  new 
technique  of  non-violent  resistance.  It  ultimately  de¬ 
veloped  in  Gandhiji’s  hands  as  a  whole  way  of  life 
with  a  philosophy,  ideology  and  a  discipline  of  its 
own.  He  often  refers  to  Satyagraha  as  a  science,  as 
an  art.  He  claims  rightly  to  be  the  author  of  Satya¬ 
graha  since  he  always  approached  the  subject  as  a 
scientist  with  an  open  mind  and  made  a  number  of 
experiments.  He  deduced  the  laws  which  operate  in 
the  adoption  of  Satyagraha  both  as  a  way  of  life  and 
as  a  method  of  fighting  injustice  in  the  various  fields, 
economic,  social  and  other.  Human  self-respect,  human 
dignity,  human  freedom,  and  human  progress  in  terms 
of  a  higher  moral  and  spiritual  life  were  the  basic 
values  to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  importance. 
Whatever  came  in  the  way  of  these  and  whenever  any¬ 
thing  offered  itself  as  a  hindrance  to  the  development 
of  these  were  anathema  to  Gandhiji.  He  relentlessly 
and  without  rest  fought  against  all  reactionary  forces 
unto  death  and  showed  the  way  as  to  how  an  ideal 
Satyagrahi  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  this 
world. 

Sarvodaya :  The  fourth  idea  which  Gandhiji  stood 
for  was  vSarvodaya — the  affluence  of  all,  the  good  of 
all  human  beings  in  the  community  or  of  all  humans 
in  the  world. 
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The  word  is  a  Sanskrit  compound  consisting  of 
Sarva  (all)  and  Udaya  (rise  or  prosperity  or  affluence), 
the  affluence  of  all.  Sarvodaya  is  a  social  ideal  and 
envisages  a  social  order  in  which  individuals  would 
have  full  and  equal  opportunities  to  develop  to  their 
capacity;  but  at  the  same  time  their  developed  capa¬ 
city  would  be  integrated  with  the  whole  of  humanity 
in  order  to  see  that  none  in  the  world  are  left  out  of 
the  purview  of  full  development. 

Sarvodaya  when  applied  to  individuals  means  full 
and  equal  scope  for  the  healthy  development  of  all 
their  inherent  faculties  and  powers  with  the  altruistic 
intent  of  their  legitimate  and  effective  use  for  bringing 
into  existence  a  Sarvodaya  society.  Similarly,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  society  or  a  community  or  the  whole  of 
humanity,  Sarvodaya  means  a  social  structure  in  which 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  high  and  the  low, 
no  exploitation  of  one  by  another,  and  all  have 
equal  scope  and  stake.  Gandhiji  sometimes  described 
it  as  a  casteless  society  meaning  thereby  a  society 
without  rights  and  privileges  by  birth;  he  described 
it  also  as  a  classless  society,  meaning  a  society  in  which 
there  were  no  classes  and  masses,  no  privileges  on 
account  of  wealth  or  talent  or  office.  This  would  mean 
that  everyone  in  society  must  have  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  develop  but  such  development  should  give  him 
no  special  rights;  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  serve  the  society  without  any  selfish 
ends.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  everyone  in  a  Sarvodaya 
society  to  see  that  all  have  equal  share  in  the  affluence 
and  at  the  same  time  equal  responsibilities  to  see 
that  the  highest  affluence  to  all  is  brought  about. 

The  idea  of  a  social  ideal  of  this  type  may  be  said 
to  be  the  logical  corollary  of  the  idea  of  founding  a 
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society  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  non-violence.  Ex¬ 
ploitation,  be  it  economic  or  social,  moral  or  spiritual, 
is  not  possible  without  violence  of  some  kind  or  other. 
If,  therefore,  violence  and  exploitation  is  ruled  out  from 
society  and  all  kinds  of  selfish  ends  are  buried  seven 
fathoms  deep,  what  remains  is  altruism,  service  and 
sacrifice  for  others,  for  the  society.  This  applies  to 
individuals  in  a  society  as  well  as  to  the  family  of 
nations  in  the  world. 

This  idea  is  in  contrast  to  capitalistic,  fascist  and 
communistic  ideals  of  society.  Exploitation  of  one  type 
or  the  other,  violence,  inequality  on  account  of  wealth 
or  talent  or  power  are  rampant  in  all  those  systems 
of  society.  By  the  introduction  of  truth  as  the  basis 
of  society  and  by  insisting  on  non-violence  as  the  only 
method  of  bringing  about  change,  the  Sarvodaya  con¬ 
cept  poses  a  challenge  to  all  social  systems  in  the 
world.  One  may  call  it  an  utopian  idea  but  to  a  world 
weary  of  violence  and  exploitation,  it  comes  as  a 
soothing  balm  and  one  is  drawn  to  it  even  though  it 
might  be  a  distant  ideal. 

Human  values,  individual  development  always  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  use  for  the  development  of  society, 
promotion  of  altruism  to  the  highest  degree,  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  with  society,  lifting  the  whole 
of  human  society  to  a  higher  level  of  existence,  where 
love  and  fairplay  will  have  the  highest  role  to  play, 
these  are  the  most  predominant  characteristics  of  the 
Sarvodaya  Ideal. 
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II.  THE  SOURCES  OF  GANDHIJI’S  IDEAS  AND 
THEIR  DEVELOPMENT 


In  the  last  Chapter,  I  have  dealt  with  four  seminal 
ideas  of  Gandhiji,  the  Sanskrit  words  representing 
them,  their  derivation,  meaning,  significance  and  full 
connotation.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how 
and  from  where  he  got  these  great  ideas  and  in  what 
way  he  developed  them  and  how  they  have  come  to 
embody  a  whole  philosophy  of  individual  as  well  as 
social  life. 

One  usually  draws  his  ideas  from  his  parents  and 
home-life,  from  his  environment,  from  traditions,  from 
reading  and  from  studying  books,  men  and  events.  In 
this  connection,  three  remarkable  characteristics  can  be 
observed  in  Gandhiji  from  his  early  life.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  the  curiosity,  earnestness  and  open-minded¬ 
ness  of  a  scientist  in  his  search  after  truth.  He  was 
always  eager  and  willing  to  learn.  Constitutionally, 
he  was  always  bent  upon  ‘doing’  things  more  than 
only  knowing,  and  therefore,  he  looked  at  ideas  from 
the  point  of  view  of  bringing  them  into  action.  He 
was  practical  and  pragmatic  in  his  approach  to  ideas 
and  ideals.  The  third  trait  was  that  he  never  liked 
merely  to  imitate.  He  was  for  originality,  adventure 
and  newness.  That  is  why  words  and  ideas  which  are 
as  old  as  the  hills  found  new  meanings  and  fresh  ap¬ 
plication  at  his  hands.  They  are  not  the  same  words 
but  their  reincarnations  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  context  of  Gandhiji’s  thought,  action  and  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Satya :  Gandhiji  has  said  that  Satya  or  truth  caught 


hold  of  him  very  early  in  life.  He  abhorred  telling  a 
lie.  Some  incidents  which  happened  in  his  early  life 
in  school  and  at  home  prove  this  fact.  He  refused 
to  copy  from  his  neighbouring  student  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  even  when  the  teacher  hinted  at  it.  Because  he 
did  not  want  to  tell  a  lie  to  his  mother,  he  abstained 
from  meat-eating  which  he  had  begun  to  do  at  the 
instance  of  his  companion.  His  home  influences,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  his  austere  mother,  were  all  for  a  strict 
and  virtuous  life.  The  stories  of  Shravana,  Dhruva, 
Prahlad  and  Harishchandra,  charmed  him  for  their 
truthfulness  and  devotion. 

The  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Bhagavad  Geeta,  the 
Puranas  are  all  replete  with  the  praise  of  Satya  and 
adherence  to  truth.  Satya  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  ultimate  Reality.  Pali  and  Prakrit  literatures 
as  well  as  literature  in  other  Indian  languages  elevate 
Satya  to  the  highest  and  deem  it  the  best  virtue.  In 
contrast  with  Sat  (that  which  exists  eternally),  Asat 
(that  which  never  exists,  untruth)  is  condemned  as 
non-existent.  Such  Upanishadic  expressions  as, 
‘Asato  ma  Saclgamaya 9  (lead  me  from  falsehood  to 
truth)  are  evidence  of  the  most  important  place  Satya 
occupies  in  the  Indian  tradition.  The  Patanjali  Yoga 
Sutras  lay  down  Satya  as  the  basic  virtue  necessary  for 
Yoga  practices.  The  Geeta  emphasises  truth  as  a 
cardinal  virtue  which  is  necessary  for  a  devotee  as  well 
as  a  Yogi,  for  one  who  wants  to  have  godly  virtues 
( Daivi  Sampat ),  as  well  as  for  a  man  of  wisdom 
{Inara). 

The  life  of  Socrates  who  drank  the  hemlock  and 
suffered  unto  death  for  adhering  to  truth  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  him.  So  did  the  life  of  Christ  who  said  he 
was  telling  the  truth  and  yet  was  not  heeded  by  jesting 
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Pilate,  the  Roman  Magistrate.  It  was  Pilate  who 
tried  and  sent  away  Jesus  to  the  Jewish  Synod  who 
condemned  him  to  death  for  telling  and  adhering  to 
truth.  Gandhiji,  while  on  trial  for  sedition  in  1922, 
declined  to  defend  himself  and  said  he  had  written  the 
truth  and  if  he  was  to  suffer  for  it  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  he  would  plead  for  the  highest  penalty! 
This  attitude  of  his  towards  truth  and  adherence  to  it 
is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  Socrates  and  Jesus.  He  was 
a  good  advocate  and  could  have  tried  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  but  refused  to  do  so  and  invited  the  judge  to  do 
his  worst. 

Another  very  important  instance  of  his  attitude 
towards  truth  is  to  be  found  in  his  behaviour  towards 
his  clients  when  he  practised  as  a  lawyer  in  Bombay. 
He  did  not  care  for  his  fees  or  even  for  winning  his 
case.  What  he  was  particular  about  was  whether  he 
was  handling  a  true  case.  He  would  ask  the  client 
straightaway  as  to  what  was  the  truth  about  the  case. 
He  would  take  up  only  such  cases  as  were  genuine  and 
based  upon  truth.  He  would  not  try  to  win  a  case 
either  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  other 
side  or  by  mere  forensic  skill.  He  would  not  take  up 
any  public  causes  if  they  were  not  based  on  truth. 

As  Gandhiji  grew  up  in  life,  love  of  truth  became 
his  main  guide  in  everything  he  thought  and  did.  He 
realised  that  truth  was  the  basis  of  all  ethics  and  ethics 
was  the  basis  of  practical  religion.  In  fact,  he  read  a 
book  called  ‘Ethical  Religion’  which  impressed  him 
immensely.  Good  character  always  depended  upon 
man’s  truthfulness  and  his  willingness  to  stick  to  it  at 
all  costs.  He  was  devotional  in  his  temperament  and 
began  to  believe  in  God  from  an  early  age.  But  his 
devotion  to  truth  outstripped  as  it  were  his  love  of  God 
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and  he  began  emphasising  that  truth  itself  was  God. 
For  him  truth  and  God  were  as  inseparable  as  love  and 
God  and  were  interchangeable. 

Satya  has  a  twofold  aspect  as  indicated  already  in 
the  first  chapter,  namely,  absolute  truth  or  abstract 
truth  called  Reality  and  truth  of  life  or  truth  as  per¬ 
ceived  and  experienced  by  man  in  daily  life.  Gandhiji, 
being  a  man  of  action,  was  immediately  concerned  with 
the  truth  as  perceived  and  lived.  He  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  perfect  and  therefore  he  was  always 
humble  in  his  approach  to  truth.  He  realised  that  without 
purity,  without  detachment,  without  continence,  with¬ 
out  unselfishness,  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  truth 
as  it  is.  Throughout  his  life,  he  tried  to  cultivate  all 
these  traits  and  attained  heights  which  hardly  any 
person  has  reached  in  recent  history. 

For  Gandhiji,  life  had  a  set  purpose  and  that  was 
the  liberation  of  the  soul.  It  is  called  Moksha  in 
Sanskrit.  He  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  and 
that  was  the  truth  which  he  wanted  to  realise.  That  is 
why  he  has  called  his  autobiography  ‘My  Experiments 
with  Truth’.  His  interest  in  life  and  its  multitudinous 
aspects  was  as  wide  and  deep  as  life  itself  but  there 
was  at  bottom  the  underlying  motive  of  utilising  every 
moment  for  knowing,  experiencing  and  realising  truth 
and  through  such  realisation  attaining  the  liberation  of 
the  spirit.  Mere  intellectual  knowledge  of  truth  was 
not  enough  for  him.  He  always  strove  to  establish  the 
truth  because  he  believed  that  truth  must  triumph  and 
to  try  to  establish  it  was  the  way  to  the  liberation  of 
the  spirit.  That  was  the  secret  of  his  incessant  search 
after  truth  and  his  espousal  of  numerous  public  causes 
which  he  believed  to  be  true.  For  him,  the  world  was 
not  a  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  much  less 
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for  their  indulgence;  the  senses  were  not  instruments 
of  pleasure  so  much  as  doors  to  let  in  the  light  of 
knowledge;  the  will  and  power  of  action  was  not  for 
pursuing  any  personal  aims  so  much  as  to  devote  it 
to  the  establishment  of  truth  as  and  when  perceived  and 
experienced. 

In  connection  with  Satya,  Gandhiji’s  originality  in 
interpreting  it  lay  in  emphasising  the  concrete  and  im¬ 
mediate  truth  of  life  in  terms  of  the  needs,  aspirations, 
and  their  fulfilment  vis-a-vis  the  obstructions  in  the 
way,  namely,  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  the  use  of 
violence  and  force  and  the  consequent  suffering  and 
misery.  He  fought  all  his  life  and  used  all  his  moral 
force  to  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  healthy  aspirations  of  human  beings,  indivi¬ 
duals  as  well  as  groups.  He  called  the  whole  brood 
of  obstruction  in  the  way  of  human  progress  by  the 
word  ‘evil’,  and  he  waged  a  relentless  war  against  it. 

Another  remarkable  discovery  of  Gandhiji  was  that 
‘evil’  could  not  be  fought  by  ‘evil’  means.  That  would 
only  mean  adding  to  what  one  wants  to  eliminate. 
Moreover  there  is  nothing  new  in  trying  to  fight  evil 
by  evil  means,  for  that  is  the  age-long  and  ancient  and 
orthodox  method.  Humanity  must  progress  and  rise 
above  the  barbarous  method  of  using  violence.  There¬ 
fore  he  began  fighting  evil  with  ‘good’,  violence  by  non¬ 
violence,  fraud  and  deceit  by  honesty,  untruth  by  truth. 

This  leads  us  to  the  means  of  establishing  truth  and 
the  conquest  of  evil,  the  liberation  of  the  spirit  from 
the  shackles  of  matter. 

Ahimsa :  Ahimsa  (non-injury,  non-killing)  is  as 
much  in  the  Indian  tradition  as  Satya  itself.  Gandhiji 
was  born  in  a  Baniya  (commercial  class)  family,  who 
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followed  the  Vaishnava  Sampradaya  (cult)  in  a  region 
(Kathiawad)  where  Jain  influence  predominated. 
Usually,  throughout  India,  Vaishnavas  or  those  who 
have  adopted  Vaishnavism  are  far  more  inclined  to 
vegetarianism  and  Ahimsa  than  others.  They  have 
comparatively  a  stricter  code  of  discipline.  The 
number  of  Jains  in  India  is  very  small;  they  may  not 
be  more  than  two  millions  in  a  vast  population  of  440 
millions,  but  their  influence  especially  in  certain 
regions  is  great  and  Ahimsa  is  held  as  the  highest 
Dharma,  Law  in  Jainism.  Some  of  their  observances 
are  very  strict;  for  instance,  no  Jain  is  supposed  to  eat 
after  sunset.  Jainism  holds  greater  sway  in  Kathiawad 
and  Gujarat  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  Therefore 
it  can  be  said  that  Gandhiji  was  born  and  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  where  the  idea  of  Ahimsa  ruled.  His 
parents  were  Vaishnavas  and  strict  vegetarians.  His 
mother  was  a  religious  lady  and  observed  fasts  and 
followed  a  number  of  other  rules  of  the  Vaishnava  cult 
in  worship  and  in  daily  conduct. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  in  Hinduism  as  well  as  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
the  idea  and  practice  of  Ahimsa  is  not  restricted  to 
human  life  alone.  Ahimsa  means  non-killing  and 
non-injury  of  all  living  and  sentient  beings.  All  life 
is  one,  declared  Gandhiji.  For  an  Indian  it  is  not  new, 
for  he  believes  that  all  consciousness  is  one  and  life 
is  a  conditioned  manifestation  of  the  power  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  And  all  sentient  beings  have  souls  to  save 
and  to  progress  towards  final  bliss  and  beatitude. 

Apart  from  birth  and  breeding  and  local  environ¬ 
ment,  the  Indian  traditions  carry  with  them  very  strong 
influences  of  the  Ahimsa  attitude  towards  life  and 
fellow  beings.  Ahimsa  is  as  much  a  cardinal  virtue 
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in  the  Upanishadic  and  Yogic  literature  as  Satya.  They 
are  inseparable  twins,  and  it  was  natural  that  Gandhiji 
made  the  bond  absolute. 

Possibly,  Buddhism  which  was  a  pioneer  in  many 
fields  of  religious  activity  was  the  first  to  make  Ahimsa 
a  positive  concept,  that  is  love,  and  invested  it  with 
an  ethical  content  and  gave  it  a  practical  form  by  pre¬ 
scribing  benevolent  acts  for  removing  the  suffering  of 
all  creatures.  Buddha  was  compassion  ( Karuna )  in¬ 
carnate  and  he  gave  priority  to  the  removal  of  suffer¬ 
ing  even  above  Nirvana — final  beatitude.  It  is  said  that 
when  asked  as  to  why  he  was  not  entering  Nirvana, 
he  said  that  Nirvana  could  wait,  and  that  he  would  like 
to  wipe  out  the  last  tear  from  the  last  human  being  on 
earth. 

Gandhiji  was  inspired  by  this  attitude  and  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  love  and  charity.  This  was  the 
secret  of  his  tireless  efforts  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  fallen  and  the  down-trodden,  the  weak  and  the 
suffering.  He  did  not  adopt  only  the  negative  aspect 
of  non-violence  nor  did  he  give  priority  to  it  only  as 
an  ethical  virtue.  It  was  the  positive  aspect,  namely, 
love  abounding,  for  all,  even  including  the  worst  hu¬ 
man  being  and  the  sworn  enemy.  Ceaseless  and  dis¬ 
interested  service  and  sacrifice  even  unto  death  in  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  and  the  abandoned  was  the  result. 

The  doctrine  of  Ahimsa,  before  Gandhiji  and  after 
Gandhiji,  ought  to  be  studied  very  closely  if  one  is 
to  understand  the  contribution  which  he  made  to  it 
during  his  life-time,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
He  gave  it  a  positive  content  as  already  indicated  and 
his  Ahimsa  included  universal  love  in  its  most  unselfish 
and  pure  spiritual  form.  He  developed  it  into  a  dyna- 
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mic  and  inspiring  force  for  fighting  the  ills  of  his  time. 
By  declaring  that  the  best  way  for  both  realising  and 
establishing  truth  was  Ahimsa  or  non-voilence,  he 
opened  up  new  avenues  for  the  use  of  this  principle 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  under  all  circumstances.  If  his 
love  of  truth  and  faith  in  its  final  victory  was  great, 
his  faith  in  nonviolent  means  matched  the  same. 
The  means-ends  relationship  which  he  advocated 
is  so  logical  and  convincing  and  he  demonstrated 
it  in  his  own  actions  so  consistently  that  those  who 
advocated  the  other  way  had  no  means  of  disproving 
the  truth.  He  declared  that  violence  is  the  law  of  the 
jungle  as  non-violence  is  that  of  human  beings.  If 
reason  and  rationalism  are  the  marked  characteristics 
and  measure  of  human  progress  and  human  civili¬ 
zation,  what  other  way  is  there  for  man  but  to  throw 
away  the  weapons  of  violence  and  take  up  those  of 
non-violence?  Long  long  ago  has  it  been  said  that 
swords  ought  to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  so  that 
humanity  may  live  and  love  in  peace  and  march  to¬ 
wards  universal  happiness.  Gandhiji  lifted  Ahimsa  from 
the  merely  religious  (in  the  ritualistic  sense)  field,  gave 
it  a  highly  social  significance,  made  it  into  a  yard-stick 
for  daily  ethical  conduct  and  pointed  it  out  as  the  only 
insurance  against  the  fear  of  impending  disasters  in 
the  atomic  age. 

His  whole  life  is  an  illustration  of  the  development 
and  evolution  of  his  ideas  and  their  practice  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  truth  and  non-violence.  He  had  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  face  especially  because  he  wanted  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  these  principles  were  not  mere  doctrines 
to  be  praised  and  repeated  parrot-like.  They  were  to 
be  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  human 
life  and  consciousness.  Doctrinaires  for  whom  Satya 
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and  Ahimsa  were  merely  traditional  slogans  opposed 
him  with  vehemence  when  he  prescribed  killing  of 
monkeys  which  destroyed  crops,  or  of  rabid  dogs.  The 
orthodox  Shastris  opposed  him  when  he  advocated  re¬ 
moval  of  untouchability.  But  he  faced  all  these  and 
fought  his  battles. 

His  life  would  have  been  far  less  difficult  and  far 
more  easy  to  explain  if  he  were  satisfied  to  be  only 
either  a  saint  or  a  hero.  But  he  was  always  both  and 
he  was  a  man  with  a  mission.  He  combined  in  him¬ 
self  the  humility  of  a  seeker  of  truth  and  the  fearless 
firmness  of  one  who  had  realised  a  particular  truth  for 
the  time  being.  He  seemed  meek  as  a  lamb  when  he 
advocated  non-violence,  but  had  the  fierce  dignity  of 
a  lion  when  he  fought  for  truth.  He  had  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  a  Sanyasin  who  had  renounced  life  and  all 
personal  aims  but  had  the  utmost  attachment  for 
truth  and  non-violence.  He  was  a  fighter  for  good 
causes  first  and  foremost  and  everything  else  after¬ 
wards.  He  always  fought  for  truth  with  non-violence 
as  the  weapon. 

Satyagraha :  While  the  home  and  environment  of 
Gandhiji  as  well  as  the  religious  and  other  traditions 
of  India  are  full  of  Satya  and  Ahimsa  as  the  highest 
ideals,  one  has  to  labour  hard  to  find  either  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  or  practice  of  Satyagraha  as  promulgated  by 
him.  What  to  say  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
like  Satyagraha  in  the  history  of  human  social  life. 
There  are  no  doubt  instances  of  some  individuals  who 
offered  non-violent  resistance  to  evil  in  the  religious 
field  in  defence  of  their  convictions.  The  earliest  in¬ 
stance  perhaps  was  that  of  an  Indian  philosopher  who 
refused  to  go  to  Macedon  at  the  bidding  of  Alexander 
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the  Great  when  he  invaded  India  and  suffered  the 
penalty  for  his  refusal.  Socrates,  Jesus  and  numerous 
other  religious  martyrs  were  Satyagrahis.  In  Indian  re¬ 
ligious  history  too  almost  every  region  had  given  birth  to 
saints  who  faced  persecution  by  their  contemporaries 
in  the  Satyagraha  style.  The  stories  of  Prahlad  and 
Harishchandra  from  the  Indian  Puranas  influenced 
Gandhiji  in  his  early  childhood.  He  says  that  though 
mythological,  those  stories  were  as  real  to  him  as  life 
itself.  He  began  to  model  his  own  life  on  those  pat¬ 
terns  and  a  giant  Satyagrahi  of  global  proportions 
was  the  result. 

In  the  matter  of  developing  the  concept  of  Satya¬ 
graha  both  as  a  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  non-violent 
war  and  as  a  way  of  life  with  a  philosophy  of  its  own, 
Gandhiji  may  be  said  to  have  begun  right  from  scrap. 
But  what  helped  him  to  contribute  the  highest  in  this 
field  was  the  happy  wedding  he  brought  about  in  his 
own  life  of  Truth  and  Non-violence,  of  Satya  with 
Ahimsa.  He  ruled  out  violence,  coercion,  force,  un¬ 
healthy  pressure  and  such  other  means  for  fighting 
evil  and  for  perceiving  or  establishing  Truth.  This  made 
him  fall  back  upon  non-violence  as  the  only  remedy 
which  he  called  the  best.  Success  or  failure  was  not 
the  issue  for  him;  the  use  of  only  non-violent  means 
both  for  conquering  evil  and  for  converting  the  evil¬ 
doer  was  the  main  issue.  He  stuck  to  it  with  a  dogged¬ 
ness  which  was  unshakable  so  far  as  he  was  concern¬ 
ed.  He  studied  his  own  domestic  field,  its  problems,  the 
conflicts  which  arose  and  how  they  were  usually  re¬ 
solved.  He  saw  that  it  was  always  non-violent  methods 
which  were  used  by  his  wife  Kasturba,  for  instance. 
He  said  later  that  he  extended  the  use  of  Satyagraha 
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from  the  domestic  field  to  other  fields  and  that  his 
wife  was  his  teacher  in  Satyagraha. 

To  one  who  looked  upon  all  life  as  one  and  the 
whole  of  humanity  as  one  family,  the  extension  of 
Satyagraha  for  fighting  evil  and  solving  conflicts  was 
natural,  simple  and  easy. 

That  is  how  Gandhiji  launched  on  the  adventure  of 
finding  a  new  path,  “a  universal  remedy”  as  he  call¬ 
ed  it  for  all  ills.  Fortunately,  he  found  a  workshop  in 
South  Africa.  He  distinguished  it  from  passive  resis¬ 
tance  as  I  have  indicated  earlier.  But  he  had  no  Indian 
word  for  it;  so  he  advertised  in  “Indian  Opinion”  to 
find  a  word.  Sadagraha,  i.e.  (Sat+Agraha)  insistence  on 
the  good,  was  the  word  suggested.  He  improved  upon 
it  and  substituted  Satyagraha ,  insistence  on  or  adherence 
to  Satya.  He  would  say  that  something  which  was  seem¬ 
ingly  good  might  not  be  true  while  that  which  was  true 
though  seemingly  unpleasant,  was  bound  to  be  ulti¬ 
mately  good,  for  no  truth  can  be  anything  but  good. 
He  fought  the  battle  of  racial  discrimination  in  South 
Africa  successfully,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  But 
what  was  most  important  was  that  he  developed  his 
technique  of  Satyagraha  by  the  masses,  and  he  inspir¬ 
ed  them  with  the  will  to  resist  evil  at  all  costs  only 
with  the  weapon  of  non-violent  resistance.  He  himself 
became  gradually  but  surely  very  self-confident  and 
ultimately  he  came  to  have  unflinching  faith  in  Satya¬ 
graha.  Side  by  side  with  it,  he  realised  that  purity  of 
motive,  truthfulness,  development  of  moral  strength, 
love  for  the  opponent  were  essential  for  a  Satyagrahi. 
Thus,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  a  simul¬ 
taneous  and  twofold  evolution  of  Satyagraha,  both  as 
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a  weapon  and  technique  of  fighting  all  evil  and  as  a 
way  of  life. 

Strangely  enough,  though  Satya  or  truth  holds  a 
unique  place  in  Indian  tradition  and  though  there  are 
several  words  such  as  Satyavrita  (one  who  follows 
the  discipline  of  truth),  Satyanishta  (loyal  to  truth), 
Satyavan  (one  who  is  truthful),  Satyabodha  (one  whose 
teaching  is  truth),  etc.  which  occur  in  literature,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  expression  Satyagraha  or  Satya- 
grahi!  The  birth  of  Satyagraha  and  the  word  can  be 
truly  said  to  have  been  reserved  for  Gandhiji  as  the 
initiator  of  a  new  era  and  a  more  progressive  and  hu¬ 
man  era  at  that. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  after  Gandhiji  passed  away, 
sometimes  one  feels  that  with  him  his  methods  too 
have  disappeared.  But  if  man  is  to  progress  and  attain 
peace,  happiness  and  prosperity,  Satyagraha  is  bound 
to  have  ‘future  history’,  if  one  can  use  that  paradoxi¬ 
cal  expression.  Gandhiji  is  a  person  of  the  past  but 
Satyagraha  is  a  thing  of  the  future  and  he  is  undoubtedly 
its  prophet. 

Sarvodaya :  No  social  philosopher  worth  the  name 
can  afford  to  desist  from  giving  a  picture  of  the  kind 
of  society  he  conceives.  He  may  not  start  with  it.  He  may 
in  the  beginning  give  only  glimpses.  But  an  image  has 
to  be  formed  in  clear  outlines  if  not  in  details,  of 
a  society-to-be,  according  to  the  principles  advocated. 

Dreamers  and  visionaries  have  come  out  with  uto¬ 
pias  which  would  linger  vaguely  in  the  imagination  of 
humanity  for  centuries  upon  centuries.  Gandhiji  who 
was  not  a  dreamer  claimed  to  be  an  idealist  but  a 
practical  one  at  that.  He  too  dreamt  but  was  more 
busy  in  giving  practical  shape  and  form  to  a  very 
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small  part  of  his  dream.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
more  in  removing  obstacles  such  as  the  slavery  of 
India  than  in  working  out  his  dreams.  Still  he  has 
left  some  ideas  about  the  type  of  society  he  visualised. 

Given  truth  and  its  realisation  by  Ahimsa,  and  given 
Satyagraha  as  the  highest  way  of  life,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  the  kind  of  society  which  Gandhiji 
envisaged.  Given  love  of  all  mankind,  hatred  of  all 
exploitation,  equality  and  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
justice  tempered  by  mercy,  we  can  have  a  picture  of 
Sarvodaya  which  would  not  require  class  annihilation 
or  class  suppression.  Affluence  of  all  in  society  is  the 
aim  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  any  scope  for  sel¬ 
fish  or  lop-sided  development  either  of  individuals 
or  groups.  Ultimately,  the  whole  of  humanity  has  to 
live  as  a  single  family  bound  by  mutual  ties  and  for 
mutual  benefit,  with  an  emphasis  on  service  and  sacri¬ 
fice  by  those  who  have  for  those  who  have  not,  and 
who  may  not  have  been  equipped  by  nature  equally 
well. 

Gandhiji  was  very  much  impressed  by  Ruskin’s 
4 ‘Unto  this  Last”.  He  read  it  through  in  a  single  rail 
journey  in  South  Africa,  but  the  lessons  sank  deep 
into  his  very  soul.  The  last  and  the  lowest  and  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest  of  labourers  deserves  a  living 
as  much  as  any  other;  bread  labour  is  essential  and 
all  labour,  manual  or  intellectual,  is  sacred  and  equal¬ 
ly  important  when  it  fulfills  a  social  need;  these  and 
such  other  lessons  Gandhiji  derived  from  Ruskin’s 
epoch-making  book.  In  fact,  the  Phoenix  Park  and 
Tolstoy  Farm  were  experiments  in  South  Africa  which 
he  undertook  directly  as  a  result  of  his  reading  the 
book.  He  pondered  over  all  those  ideas  along  with 
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what  he  had  absorbed  from  Indian  traditions,  he  learnt 
much  from  his  experiments  and  as  a  result,  he  propa¬ 
gated  some  very  important  ideas. 

The  first  two  lines  of  the  Ishavasyopanishad  run 
as  follows:  “Ishavasyamidam  Sarvam  Yatkincha 
Jagatyam  Jagat.  Tenet  Tyaktena  Bhunjeethah,  Ma 
Grid  hah  Kasyaswit  Dhanam.”  All  the  things  that  we 
see  are  the  abode  of  the  Lord  and  they  belong  to 
Him.  One  may  partake  of  the  same  in  the  spirit  of 
renunciation.  No  one  shall  covet  what  belongs  to 
others.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  lines.  These 
two  lines  so  charmed  Gandhiji  that  he  said  that  even 
if  all  the  scriptures  of  Hinduism  are  lost,  one  could 
reconstruct  it  if  these  two  lines  survived.  Gandhiji’s 
idea  of  trusteeship  can  be  said  to  be  the  paraphrase  of 
these  lines.  The  two  virtues  of  Asteya  (non-stealing) 
and  Aparigraha  (non-possession),  are  corollaries  of 
this  idea.  All  wealth  belongs  to  God.  Every  man  who 
comes  by  it  in  a  legitimate  way  is  not  the  owner  of 
it  but  a  trustee  of  the  same,  holding  it  for  the  benefit 
of  society.  He  has  a  right  to  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
simple  living  which  is  necessary  for  discharging  his 
duties  as  a  Trustee. 

The  next  very  important  idea  which  caught  hold  of 
Gandhiji  was  that  of  Yajna  (sacrifice).  He  who  cooks 
for  himself  alone  and  does  not  perform  his  daily  duty 
(yajna)  is  a  thief,  say  the  Geeta.  Bread  labour  and 
selfless  service  are  derived  from  the  principle  of  yajna 
propagated  by  the  Geeta.  Unceasing  activity,  ceaseless 
striving  after  perfection  are  inherent  in  the  gospel  of 
the  Geeta.  None  can  stop  action,  stopping  of  action 
itself  is  an  action! 

Thus  Gandhiji  arrived  at  the  principles  of  Sarvodaya 
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society  on  the  basis  of  his  studies,  his  observations  and 
his  experiments.  The  theory  of  trusteeship,  elimination 
of  all  exploitation  in  every  shape  and  form,  a  casteless 
and  a  classless  society  which  offers  no  privileges  by 
birth  or  wealth  or  talent  and  above  all,  securing  the 
affluence  of  all  without  any  distinction  whatsoever,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  highlights  of  the  Sarvodaya  society  of 
Gandhiji. 
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III.  GANDHIJTS  IDEAS  AND  SOME  MODERN 
PROBLEMS,  ESPECIALLY  WAR  AND 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

Generally  great  men  can  be  said  to  be  of  two  types, 
those  who  are  great  in  their  own  time  only  and  those 
who  are  great  for  all  time.  Gandhiji  undoubtedly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  latter  type  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
great  in  his  own  time  too.  Buddha,  Socrates,  Jesus 
were  not  very  much  known  perhaps  beyond  their  own 
communities  in  their  time;  but  now  they  occupy  the 
highest  places  in  the  world  stage.  Gandhiji  became  a 
world  celebrity  in  his  own  time  and  now  he  ‘belongs 
to  eternity’.  Lie  is  no  longer  merely  a  great  individual; 
he  was  already  an  institution  in  his  own  lifetime  and 
now  he  is  the  originator  of  a  whole  system  of  ideas 
and  ideals  which  can  guide  humanity  to  ways  of  peace. 
He  was  born  an  Indian  and  worked  in  Africa  and 
India  but  now  he  belongs  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Gandhiji  has  to  be  studied  as  a  great  social  philo¬ 
sopher,  as  a  man  of  great  ideas  and  as  a  far  greater 
man  of  action  who  put  his  ideas  into  practice.  He  is 
the  author  of  Satyagraha,  a  new  technique  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  social  change.  He  has  to  be  studied  as  a 
revolutionary  who  sought  to  bring  about  radical 
changes  without  bloodshed,  without  destruction  and 
without  hatred.  One  may  coin  a  new  word  for  him 
and  say  that  he  was  ‘an  evolutionary’  of  no  mean 
order. 

Many  of  us  are  likely  to  think  that  Gandhian  ideas 
are  gone  with  Gandhiji  and  are  no  more  alive  or  prac¬ 
tical.  He  has  left  his  imprint  on  India  no  doubt,  during 
the  thirty  years  in  which  he  was  undisputed  leader; 


but  one  may  say,  that  he  and  his  ideas  are  no  longer 
operative.  But  this  would  be  a  mistaken  estimate 
especially  of  the  fundamental  ideas  which  he  sought 
to  embody  in  his  own  person  and  to  give  shape  and 
form  in  practical  life.  Apart  from  the  four  ideas  I  have 
dealt  with  so  far,  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
India  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  thought 
though  he  did  not  step  into  the  Constituent  Assembly 
even  once.  His  call  of  ‘back  to  the  villages’,  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  Panchayat  Raj,  his  mission  for  the  removal 
of  untouchability,  his  idea  of  equality  of  all,  his  stress 
on  Khadi  and  village  industries  are  all  in  full  evi¬ 
dence  in  India  today.  They  find  a  place  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  in  the  operations  of  government  and 
many  public  institutions.  But  here  let  me  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  four  ideas  and  their  applicability  to  life 
and  its  problems  today,  in  India  and  else-where. 

I  need  not  emphasise  here  that  Gandhiji  was  not 
a  visionary  nor  merely  an  intellectual.  He  was  not  a 
spinner  of  ideas  but  a  spinner  of  cotton  and  produced 
enough  thread  for  his  daily  food  and  clothing  when¬ 
ever  he  could  afford  the  time  for  it!  He  did  not  give 
any  scope  to  others  to  say  that  his  ideas  were  not 
practicable  because  he  put  them  into  practice  himself 
and  said  in  effect:  I  am  an  erring  mortal  and  what 
I  can  do,  every  human  being  should  be  able  to  do, 
only  if  he  but  wills  to.  He  did  not  throw  his  ideas  at 
humanity  and  let  them  experiment.  He  faced  all  ordeals 
himself.  In  fact,  persons  like  Gandhiji  are  like  ex¬ 
amples  which  show  the  measure  of  success  one  could 
attain  in  action  and  the  heights  to  which  human  beings 
could  actually  rise. 

Let  us  now  take  his  idea  of  Satya — Truth.  Who  can 
dare  say  that  this  is  an  idea  which  is  worn  out  or 
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obsolete?  In  fact,  Satya  by  itself  and  as  interpreted 
and  demonstrated  by  him  is  the  basis  of  all  honesty, 
integrity,  credit  and  character.  It  makes  for  inner  puri¬ 
ty,  gives  immense  self-confidence,  and  builds  up  moral 
strength  of  great  dimensions.  It  gives  full  inner  satis¬ 
faction.  His  idea  of  Satya — truth  of  life,  truth  in  action, 
truth  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  man,  is  a  great  corrective  to  the  over¬ 
emphasised  metaphysical  or  speculative  idea  of  Satya. 
Gandhiji  calls  us  back  from  all  kinds  of  escapism 
whether  it  is  that  of  cowards  or  of  philosophers  who 
give  it  a  dignified  name  or  of  lotus-eaters  who  float  on 
the  waves  of  imaginary  happiness.  He  would  very 
much  like  the  lark  to  soar  and  sing  from  on  high  and 
the  cuckoo  to  make  the  spring  musical  by  its  song, 
but  he  would  first  see  that  they  get  a  feed  to  be  on 
their  wings!  He  believed  in  God  and  praised  Him  and 
asked  people  to  have  faith  in  Him.  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  declared  that  even  God  dared  not  appear 
before  the  hungry  except  in  the  form  of  bread!  Did 
not  poet  Tagore  rebuke  the  priests  when  he  said  that 
God  was  not  in  the  temples  but  on  the  road-side  where 
the  labourer  was  breaking  stones,  and  in  the  fields 
where  the  farmer  was  sweating  in  the  sun? 

It  was  this  approach  to  Satya — truth  which  was  the 
secret  of  Gandhiji’s  choice  of  Daridra  Narayan  as  his 
Ishta  Devata,  the  chosen  deity,  whom  he  served. 

But  Gandhiji  did  not  stop  at  only  the  perception  of 
truth;  his  passion  was  to  resist  all  evil,  injustice  and 
exploitation  which  came  in  the  way  of  human  dignity, 
self-respect  and  healthy  progress.  This  kind  of  urge 
can  never  become  out  of  date  if  humanity  is  to  march 
towards  a  higher  destiny.  In  fact,  it  can  progress  only 
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if  this  urge  is  alive  and  active  and  always  keeps  de¬ 
vising  new  ways  and  means  for  removing  all  obstacles 
in  the  way.  Man  has  progressed  only  through  his  idea¬ 
lism  and  to  the  extent  that  he  has  been  able  to  give 
practical  shape  to  that  idealism.  It  is  plain  therefore 
that  Gandhiji’s  approach  and  interpretation  of  Satya 
-truth  is  not  only  practical  but  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  progress  in  our  living. 

Gandhiji’s  idea  of  Satya — truth  is  not  merely  an 
ethical  virtue  restricted  to  individual  behaviour.  It  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  whole  field  of  human  activity  and  human 
relationship  including  politics  and  international  rela¬ 
tions.  He  always  abhorred  double  standards,  one  for 
individual  morality  and  another  for  social,  national, 
and  international  relationship.  He  strove  his  hardest 
to  spiritualise  politics  and  the  main  emphasis  was  on 
truth  and  insistence  on  truth. 

We  have  amongst  us  many  people  who  think  that 
double  standards  are  bound  to  be  there.  Some  go  to 
the  extent  even  of  defending  such  duplicity.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that 
ultimately  that  does  not  pay.  The  root  of  the  whole 
distrust  and  fear  of  each  other  in  the  international  field 
is  perhaps  this  one  thing  more  than  any  other  and 
that  is  this  double  standard.  Mutual  trust  becomes  im¬ 
possible  when  truth  becomes  a  rare  commodity  bet¬ 
ween  nation  and  nation.  Therefore  truth  as  Gandhiji 
conceived  it  is  the  only  stuff  with  which  a  bridge  can 
be  built  betwen  individual  and  individual  as  well  as 
between  group  and  group  and  nation  and  nation. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  his  idea  of  Ahimsa.  It  means 
and  includes  universal  love.  One  could  even  say  that 
his  Ahimsa  was  an  aggressive  emotion  of  love  which 
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would  envelope  the  whole  of  the  living  world  and 
would  be  so  overwhelming  that  it  would  not  stint  in 
sacrificing  one’s  very  life  even  for  saving  the  worst 
enemy. 

Gandhiji  took  a  major  decision  in  his  life  when  he 
declared  that  truth  could  be  realised,  spread,  and 
established  in  the  best  possible  way  and  on  a  permanent 
basis  only  through  Ahimsa.  This  added  greater  signi¬ 
ficance  to  his  conception  of  Ahimsa  and  made  it  a 
part  of  his  armoury  against  all  evil.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  his  Ahimsa  is  not  based  on  mere  sentimental 
grounds  nor  because  it  is  prescribed  by  certain  reli¬ 
gions.  He  saw  in  it  the  basic  principle  of  all  social 
relationship.  He  would  argue  that  if  each  one  thought 
that  his  truth  was  ‘The  Truth’  and  if  each  one  sought 
to  impose  it  on  the  other  by  force,  where  will  peace 
and  happiness  be.  In  fact,  where  will  truth  itself  be? 
The  battle  would  be  between  two  powers  of  destruction 
and  not  between  truth  and  falsehood.  The  truth  or 
falsehood  about  a  thing,  about  a  fact,  about  an  event 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  force  but  by 
evidence,  by  study  and  by  reason.  The  world  is  today 
nearer  realising  the  importance  of  this  approach  to¬ 
wards  the  establishment  of  truth.  In  fact,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  international  courts  of  justice,  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  are 
in  line  with  Gandhiji’s  thinking.  It  may  be  that  the 
world  would  take  centuries  before  it  would  think  in 
terms  of  universal  love  but  it  will  certainly  tend  more 
and  more  towards  deciding  conflicts  of  interests 
through  negotiations  and  arbitration  because  it  is  rea¬ 
lising  that  wars,  destruction  are  not  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  since  they  do  not  really  settle  anything.  For  real 
settlement,  the  contending  parties  have  again  to  sit 
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together  and  agree  to  some  common  formula,  however 
temporary  or  unsatisfactory  it  might  be.  While  even 
in  the  international  field,  the  peaceful  approach  is 
being  recognised  more  and  more  what  to  say  in  other 
fields?  Its  importance  in  the  case  of  social  relation¬ 
ship,  its  absolute  necessity  for  the  working  of  demo¬ 
cracies  is  being  realised  progressively.  Thus,  Ahimsa 
instead  of  being  a  mere  theory  or  a  dream  of  poets 
and  philosophers,  is  becoming  the  foundation  of 
social  life  and  the  bedrock  of  the  whole  of  humanity 
as  a  single  society.  No  other  principle  of  association 
except  Ahimsa  can  form  the  basis  of  a  global  organi¬ 
sation  of  all  human  beings  knit  into  a  fabric  of  civic 
life  and  orderly  society. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  aspects  of  Ahimsa 
as  fully  conceived  by  Gandhiji  have  been  accepted. 
No,  not  at  all.  But  the  approach  has  been  recognised 
as  the  best  and  the  only  way  for  peaceful  coexistence. 
The  world  is  weary  of  tensions,  of  mutual  fears,  of 
cold  war,  of  the  constant  necessity  of  being  prepared 
for  war,  and  of  the  compulsion  to  devote  so  much 
energy,  time  and  money  for  forging  weapons  of  des¬ 
truction.  The  metaphysical  basis  of  love  and  Ahimsa, 
the  spiritual  realisation  of  oneness  on  which  it  is  based, 
the  exclusively  altruistic  motive,  the  universality  of 
its  use,  the  distinction  between  evil  and  the  evil-doer, 
the  theory  of  conversion  of  the  enemy  are  yet  far 
from  being  appreciated  or  adopted  by  any  considera¬ 
ble  number.  The  approach  of  the  majority  towards 
Ahimsa  of  Gandhiji’s  conception  is  still  utilitarian  and 
out  of  the  weariness  of  fear  and  distrust  and  tension. 
But  still  the  trend  is  there  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a 
practical  proposition.  Possibly  in  time  to  come,  the 
higher  and  nobler  aspects  of  Ahimsa  would  be  far  more 
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appreciated  when  a  higher  level  of  culture  among  poli¬ 
tical  power-hunters  and  statesmen  and  military-minded 
men  begins  to  have  its  sway. 

It  must  be  remembered  here  that  Gandhiji’s  Ahim- 
sa  was  meant  to  be  practised  and  not  theorised  about. 
It  was  not  for  leading  men  into  a  kind  of  negative 
sentimental  vacuum  of  non-killing.  It  was  meant  to 
be  a  positive  way  of  making  life  worth-living  and  call¬ 
ing  people  off  from  the  path  of  killing,  destruction  and 
hatred.  He  wanted  each  man  who  was  faced  with  con¬ 
flict  to  seek  a  peaceful  way  out  which  can  benefit  both 
the  parties  and  save  them  all  the  tension  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  destruction.  He  wanted  to  substitute  in  the  heart 
of  man  the  soothing  balm  of  peace  and  the  rich  emo¬ 
tion  of  love  for  the  feverish  lust  for  power  and  posses¬ 
sion,  and  allied  egoistic  selfishness.  He  proved  on 
many  occcasions  such  as  the  killing  of  mad  dogs  that 
he  was  neither  fanatical  nor  doctrinaire  nor  one  who 
would  confuse  ends  with  means  or  vice  versa. 

Now  regarding  Satyagraha,  his  several  experiments 
have  already  proved  that  the  new  technique  he  evolv¬ 
ed  is  thoroughly  practical.  There  might  be  difference 
of  opinion  about  its  universality,  about  its  being  a 
sovereign  remedy,  about  the  theory  of  the  conversion 
of  the  enemy.  But  if  rightly  used  by  a  competent  leader, 
it  pays  dividends,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

In  fact,  in  his  thoughtful  book  ‘‘Ends  and  Means”, 
the  famous  English  writer  Aldous  Huxley  has  pro¬ 
ved  beyond  doubt  that  against  the  evil  and  injustice 
which  organised  modern  governments  are  capable  of 
inflicting,  the  one  remedy  is  Satyagraha  or  civil  resis¬ 
tance.  One  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  this  tech¬ 
nique  has  come  to  stay  with  human  society.  In  fact. 
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in  some  countries  Satyagraha  is  being  studied  and  prac¬ 
tised  for  the  solution  of  specific  as  well  as  general  pro¬ 
blems,  such  as  racial  discrimination. 

Notably  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  the  Satyagraha  against  segregation  of 
seats  in  public  buses  on  racial  grounds  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  succeeded.  Now  too  in  several  places 
especially  in  the  ‘Deep  South’,  as  the  Southern  States 
are  called  in  U.S.A.,  civil  disobedience  is  being  prac¬ 
tised  with  great  effect  and  success  against  different 
forms  of  racial  discrimination. 

Similarly  different  forms  of  civil  disobedience  are 
being  adopted  against  nuclear  tests,  nuclear  arming, 
and  nuclear  war  in  England  as  well  as  in  U.S.A. 

One  would  however  be  anxious  to  know  as  to  what 
kind  of  non-violent  resistance  can  be  offered  by  Satya- 
grahis  against  an  invasion  by  a  modernised  army,  say 
for  instance  against  the  recent  Chinese  aggression. 

Before  taking  up  this  subject  directly  let  us  first  see 
how  Gandhi ji,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
Satyagrahi  and  a  better  interpreter  of  it,  reacted  to 
situations  of  war  in  his  own  life-time. 

Enough  has  been  said  and  written  by  Gandhi  ji  about 
the  efficacy  of  Satyagraha  in  case  of  war,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  Satyagraha  can  take  under  varied  circumstan¬ 
ces.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  pledged  Satyagrahi  can¬ 
not  take  to  arms  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  equally 
impossible  for  a  Satyagrahi  to  support  any  immoral 
war  and  a  war  for  an  unjust  cause.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  first  see  as  to  which  of  the  two  parties  to  war  de¬ 
serve  his  moral  support.  All  aggressive  and  offensive 
wars  as  well  as  those  waged  for  purposes  of  exploita¬ 
tion,  wars  against  people  who  are  fighting  for  inde- 
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pendence  or  for  throwing  off  any  kind  of  tyrannical  or 
autocratic  rule  would  not  be  worthy  of  any  moral  sup¬ 
port  from  a  Satyagrahi.  A  defensive  war,  a  war  against 
imperialistic  or  colonial  regime,  would  attract  the  moral 
support  of  a  Satyagrahi.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Satyagrahi 
therefore  to  examine  each  situation  and  see  that  he 
supports  only  just  causes  and  never  an  unjust  cause. 

While  a  Satyagrahi  would  always  emphasise  that 
fighting  non-violently  is  the  best  way,  he  would  not 
advocate  submission  to  injustice  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces.  He  cannot  afford  to  be  inactive  when  faced  with 
a  war  situation.  He  would  try  to  play  his  role  how¬ 
ever  humble  it  might  be.  He  would  try  for  instance 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  brought  about  by  war. 

Gandhiji  did  ambulance  work  and  Red-Cross  type  of 
work  during  the  Boer  War  and  the  Zulu  war.  In  the 
first  world  war  which  he  thought  was  an  aggressive 
war  by  Germany,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  help  the 
British  Government.  Without  any  political  motive  and 
without  any  condition  attached,  he  went  out  on  a  re¬ 
cruiting  campaign  in  India.  During  the  second  World 
War,  he  unequivocally  declared  that  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  was  just  and  that  Hitler  was  in  the  wrong.  So 
his  moral  support  went  to  the  British  and  her  allies. 
But  because  by  that  time  the  issue  of  Indian  indepen¬ 
dence  had  become  a  live  one,  he  could  not  support 
the  British  rulers  unreservedly.  In  fact,  when  the  Japa¬ 
nese  invaders  were  at  the  doors  of  India,  Gandhiji 
found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  But  at  last  he  decided 
to  oppose  Britain  in  India,  and  ‘Quit  India’  movement 
was  the  result.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  get 
no  clear  directive  in  his  writings  how  to  organise  non¬ 
violent  resistance  to  an  actual  armed  invasion  such  as 
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the  present  one  launched  by  the  Chinese  in  September 
und  October  of  last  year  (1962).  Since  Gandhiji  was  not 
faced  with  any  situation  exactly  like  the  present  one,  we 
camiot  look  for  direct  guidance  from  his  writings.  How¬ 
ever,  since  Vinobaji,  his  nearest  disciple  and  the  best 
interpreter  is  in  our  midst,  we  can  well  seek  his 
guidance. 

Since  no  specific  technique  had  been  so  far  developed, 
and  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  resist  the 
Chinese  armed  invasion  by  non-violent  means,  it  was 
‘foolish’  said  Vinobaji  to  merely  hurl  Shanti  Sainiks 
or  Peace  Soldiers  in  the  face  of  a  soulless  war  machine 
and  ask  them  to  immolate  themselves.  It  would  be  as 
foolish  for  the  government  and  its  army  to  allow  these 
Peace  Soldiers  to  commit  suicide  in  that  way,  said 
Vinobaji. 

A  conceivable  technique  however  could  be  to  mobi¬ 
lise  a  vast  army  of  non-violent  soldiers  and  to  plant 
them  on  the  borders  and  declare  to  all  the  neighbours 
and  to  the  world  that  India  had  no  eye  on  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  others,  that  if  any  one  covetted  India’s  terri¬ 
tory,  he  would  have  to  walk  over  the  bodies  of  peace¬ 
ful  soldiers  who  would  be  unarmed  and  be  ready  to 
die  without  killing. 

Since  this  kind  of  preparation  was  not  there,  Satya- 
grahis  could  only  do  the  next  best  thing,  namely  de¬ 
clare  their  faith  once  more  and  allow  the  conventional 
way  of  resistance  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  country 
and  be  satisfied  with  working  in  the  border  areas  and 
preparing  the  people  for  sticking  to  their  place  to 
offer  non-violent  resistance  in  case  the  enemy  occupied 
the  territory.  Non-resistance  to  evil  and  submission  to 
it  are  as  remote  from  the  mind  of  a  Satyagrahi  as 
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suicide  itself.  Therefore,  a  Satyagrahi,  while  reiterating 
his  faith  in  non-violent  resistance  and  while  refusing 
to  bear  arms  himself,  may  recommend  to  the  people 
something  like  the  following  course:  — 

1.  Resist  evil  you  must. 

2.  Resisting  evil  with  good  and  non-violence  is 
the  best  course. 

3.  If  you  cannot  take  the  best  course,  then  you 
must  resist  evil  even  with  violence. 

4.  But  never  submit  to  evil,  for  submission  to  evil 
is  moral  suicide. 

If  one  is  to  express  the  same  principle  in  terms  of 
the  traditional  Sanskrit  language  one  would  say,  one 
must  conquer  Rajas  by  Sattwa\  if  that  is  not  found 
possible,  then  try  to  conquer  Rajas  by  greater  Rajas 
but  under  the  control  of  Sattwa ;  but  never  lapse  into* 
Tanias  for  Tamas  means  utter  inertia  and  darkness. 

Apparently  it  may  be  said  that  non-violent  resisters 
have  no  place  in  the  programme  of  armed  defence  and 
resistance  which  the  country  has  adopted  against 
Chinese  aggression. 

That  is  not  so.  Even  though  a  total  way  of  non¬ 
violent  resistance  to  face  such  an  emergency  has  not 
yet  been  evolved,  non-violent  resisters  have  a  definite 
role  to  play  both  in  the  border  areas  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  They  may  refuse  to  bear  arms  and  to 
take  part  in  a  programme  of  destruction  or  a  scorched 
earth  policy.  They  may  not  also  indulge  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  belligerency  or  of 
hatred  towards  the  Chinese  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  Chinese  war  lords.  But  there  can  be  a  perfect 
understanding  and  an  attitude  of  non-conflict  as  bet- 
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ween  violent  resisters  and  non-violent  resisters  since 
their  main  object  is  to  fight  the  aggressor  and  refuse 
to  be  browbeaten  or  be  conquered  by  him. 

The  non-violent  resister  who  is  ready  to  die  with¬ 
out  killing  can  be  a  very  great  asset  when  there  is 
any  panic  on  account  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  He 
can  stem  the  tide  of  alarm  and  panic  by  personal  ex¬ 
ample.  He  can  calmly  and  quietly  carry  on  construc¬ 
tive  activities  in  border  areas  and  improve  the  morale 
of  the  people  by  instilling  the  faith  that  truth  will 
triumph.  And  what  truth  is  greater  than  that  the  sons 
of  the  soil  have  a  right  to  be  there  against  all  kinds 
of  aggression? 

What  is  required  however  is  mutual  respect  between 
the  violent  and  the  non-violent  resisters,  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  roles  they  have  to  play,  mutual  ad¬ 
justment  and  refusal  to  come  into  conflict  with  each 
other.  This  kind  of  thing  is  possible  more  in  India 
than  anywhere  else  on  account  of  the  back-ground  of 
those  who  are  today  in  power  and  those  who  stand 
for  non-violent  resistance. 

Now  to  the  idea  of  Sarvodaya  and  its  practicability. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  perfectly  understood 
that  Sarvodaya  is  not  sought  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
revolution  or  by  a  coup  or  by  infiltration.  It  is  evolu¬ 
tionary  in  its  approach  and  therefore  seeks  to  work 
through  the  education  of  the  individuals  and  not  by 
imposing  a  system  by  force.  It  is  proposed  as  a  remedy 
against  the  social  and  political  evils  of  the  day,  a 
remedy  which  avoids  the  pitfalls  which  are  inherent  in 
other  remedies  such  as  a  bloody  revolution. 
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Therefore,  in  the  forefront  of  this  proposal,  the  idea 
of  trusteeship  and  emphasis  on  altruism  stand  out  pro¬ 
minently.  This  might  be  a  slow  process  but  a  sure  one. 
Violence  at  any  stage  and  destruction  of  life  or  pro¬ 
perty  are  out  of  question.  Therefore  there  is  nothing 
dramatic  or  spectacular  about  it.  At  the  same  time, 
this  is  a  social  structure  where  privileges  of  birth  as 
well  as  of  wealth  have  no  place.  Perfect  equality  and 
justice  have  to  be  the  bedrock  of  the  new  order. 

in  fact,  the  other  social  philosophies  also  aim  at 
similar  results  if  not  the  same.  But  since  their  means 
are  not  necessarily  moral  or  non-violent  or  persuasive, 
since  they  want  to  force  the  reforms  on  society  long 
before  the  mind  is  educated  and  the  emotional  tradi¬ 
tions  are  built  up,  they  give  rise  to  unlooked  for  and 
unexpected  evils  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Thus,  Sarvodaya  is  a  programme  of  education,  of 
evolution,  of  integration  of  the  individual  and  social 
aims  and  aspirations,  of  removing  frictions  and  esta¬ 
blishing  harmony,  of  assuring  all  “a  place  in  the  sun.” 
It  may  be  slow  of  achievement  but  what  it  achieves 
would  be  lasting  and  valuable. 
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